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Proverss xx. 26......... He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool. 


Txuovucu Solomon says many things in this book, which are 


equally applicable to both saints and sinners; yet he is careful to 


mark the essential distinction between them, by some peculiar 
phraseology of his own. He calls holiness wisdom, and sin he calls 
folly. He calls the saint a wise man, and the sinner he calls a fool. 
This contrast appears in almost every verse, and it is very apparent 


in the words of the text, and in those immediately preceding. “He 
that is of a proud heart stirreth up strife; but he that putteth his 
trust in the Lord shall be made fat.” It follows, “‘ He that trusteth 
in his own heart is a fool: but whoso walketh wisely, he shall be 
delivered.” By the man whom he represents as trusting in his own 
heart, he plainly means a sinner, for he calls him a fool, which is 
the common appellation, by which he distinguishes the sinner from 
the saint. And since what is true of one sinner, in this case, is 
true of all, it may be justly said in general; 

That sinners are unwise to trust in their own hearts. I shall 
show, 

I. What is implied in their trusting in their own hearts. And, 

II. That they are unwise in doing it. 

I. Lam to show, what is implied in sinners trusting in their own 
hearts. This implies, 

i. That they view their own hearts to be better than they really 
are. Though they are sensible, that their hearts are not perfectly 
pure and free from sin; yet they by no means think, that they are 
altogether destitute of goodness, and totally corrupt. If they be- 
lieved this to be true, they would not place the least trust or confi- 
dence inthem. But they imagine, that notwithstanding their native 
depravity, their hearts have a great deal of real goodness, and may 
be safely trusted on account of their goodness. Our Saviour, who 
knew the inward thoughts and opinions of sinners respecting them- 
selves, represents them as trusting in the goodness of their own 
hearts. He spake a parable to certain, who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and despised others. And to illustrate 
this self-confidence in self-righteousness, he represents a sinner as 
going before God, and claiming the Divine approbation, on the 
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ground of the goodness of his heart. And he tells us of an amiable 
young man, who had such confidence in the purity of his heart, that 
he verily thought, that he had kept all the commandments of God 
from his youth up. The Pharisees in general had the same good 
opinion of their own hearts, and placed the same entire confidence 
inthem. This is confirmed, not only by what Christ says of them, 
bat what Paul says of himself, while he was a Pharisee, and one of 
the strictest of that sect. He says he was then without any appre- 
hension of guilt, or of punishment, because as touching the law, he 
felt himself to be entirely blameless. And it is now because sinners 
have too good an opinion of their own hearts, that they trust in 
them. ‘They verily believe, that they generally have good desires, 
good intentions, good resolutions, and commonly act from good mo- 
tives. Accordingly they trust in their own hearts with great satis- 
faction and serenity; which it would be out of their power to do, if 
they did not think better of their hearts, than they ought to think. 
Whenever they are awakened to think soberly, as they ought to 
think, of the total corruption of their hearts, they durst not place 
the least dependence upon them, or confidence inthem. ‘This was 
the case of Paul, when the commandment came, and discovered the 
plague of his own heart. One thing, therefore, implied in sinners’ 
trusting in their own hearts, is their good opinion of their own 
goodness. So long as this continues, nothing can persuade them to 
withdraw their self-confidence, and to distrust their own hearts. 

2. Sinners’ trusting in their own hearts implies, that they think 
better of their hearts, than of their understandings. Though they 
are too apt to lean to their own understandings; yet they are more 
apt to trust in their own hearts. They are often sensible of the im- 
perfection of their natural powers and faculties, and are willing to 
allow, that they often misjudge, and fall into errors; but they are 
not so sensible, nor so willing to allow, that their hearts blind their 
understandings and lead them into error. They are generally much 
more afraid, that they shall err in judgment, than that they shall err 
in intention, in time tocome. They often distrust their practical 
wisdom or prudence, but not so often the rectitude of their motives 
in acting. They deeply regret their want of knowledge, informa- 
tion, and wisdom, but not their want of goodness. They imagine, 
that they should get along in this evil and dangerous world very 
well to their own satisfaction, with their present goodness, if they 
only had sufficient knowledge of men and things. They are willing 
to allow, that others have more knowledge than they, but they are 
not willing to allow, that they have better hearts, and act from bet- 
ter motives. They confide in their own hearts, more than in their 
own understandings, or in the hearts and understandings of others. 
The worst and the best of sinners are equally pleased with their 
own hearts, and are equally disposed to trust in them. Their hearts 
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are such as ihey would have them to be; all the difficulty they 
find is, that they cannot always act agreeably tothem. If their see- 
ing, or hearing ‘fail them; or if they are affected by their bodily 
disorders; or if their outward circumstances are disagreeable, they 
are very apt to complain ; but when do we hear them complain of 
their corrupt hearts, which they carry about with them, every day 
and every where, and for years and years together? The young, 
tne gay, the rich, the great, and the aged, are all equally contented 
with their hearts, while other things are agreeable. For their 
hearts, in their own view, are good enough to answer all their pur- 
poses in this world, which is all they desire. And they trust in them, 
because they have so good an opinion of them. 

8. Their trusting in their own hearts implies, that they expect 
they will continue steady and unchangeable in time to come, under 
all variety of circumstances. Whatever good desires, or good reso- 
lutions, or good designs, they have at present, they expect to retain, 
though they should be placed in different relations, connexions, and 
conditions of life. If they now mean well, they think they shall 
continue to mean well, If they now intend to shun every evil way, 
they imagine they shall maintain their resolution. If they are now 
satisfied with their situation, they flatter themselves that they shall 
continue to be satisfied. ‘They do not expect that their hearts will 
change with every change of objects, with every change of circum- 
stances, and with every change of business. ‘They have no appre- 
hension, that their hearts are deceitful above all things, and promise 
what they will never perform, and always grow worse, instead of 
better. Hazael had no thought, that he should destroy his prince, 
whom he then loved and served, when the prophet told him, that he 
would be so inhuman and barbarous. ‘* What, said he, is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this great thing?” He had no appre- 
hension, that he carried about with him, such a malicious and mur- 
derous heart. He trusted his heart was too good to perpetrate such 
a dreadful crime, as murdering his prince, and usurping his throne. 
All sinners, like Hazael, vainly imagine, that their hearts will re- 
main steady and unchangeable, in prosperity and adversity, and 
rather grow better, than worse, under all changes of fortune, and 
in every new situation of life. If this were not the case, the young 
would be afraid of growing older, the poor would be afraid of grow- 
ing richer, the low would be afraid of rising higher, the unfortunate 
would be afraid of becoming fortunate, and all sinners would be 
afraid of living and mixing with the world. But their fears never 
arise from such future prospects; and the reason is, they trust in 
their own hearts, that they will not change with such changes of 
fortune. I must add, 

4. That sinners’ ‘trusting in their own hearts implies, that they 
expect they will become good enough, without any essential change, 
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to embrace the gospel, and obtain eternal life. Though they are 

sensible, at present, that their hearts are displeased with the gospel, 

and have no desire to embrace it; yet they do not entertain a 
thought, that they are desperately wicked, and so devoid of all right 

feelings, that they never will become reconciled to God, and the 
way of salvation by Christ. They have no doubt but they can 
govern their hearts in time to come, though their hearts have always 
governed them, They have never found any enmity towards God, 
or Christ, or the gospel, but what they think they can and will con- 
quer, in some more convenient season, when the world, and the 
things, and the men of the world, will allow them opportunity and 
leisure, to attend to religion and their spiritual concerns. They 
sometimes fear, indeed, that their outward circumstances will not 
be favourable, but they have no anxiety about their hearts, They 
have so many good intentions and resolutions, to secure the fa- 
vour of God and the salvation of their souls, that they really depend 
upon the goodness of their hearts, to become better and better, as 
they draw nearer tothe close of life, and death and eternity shall 
more powerfully press upon their minds. This is the case in health, 
and much more in sickness. They promise themselves, that if they 
recover from sickness, and their lives are spared, they will certain- 
ly prepare for death, by reforming, returning to God, and embra- 
cing the gospel. They find their hearts in so serious a frame, and 
so well disposed, that they trust in their own goodness, and readi- 
ness to do every thing necessary to be done, in order to be saved. 
They have full confidence, that their hearts will gradually soften, 
and become more and more disposed to love God more and serve 
him better, than heretofore, which is all that is necessary. Their 
only past and present deficiency, they imagine, consists in not lov- 
ing God so much as they ought to love him, and in not doing their 
duty so well as they ought to do it. They think they need nothing 
but reformation, and this they have no doubt but they can easily 
perform, when they shall seriously, resolutely, and earnestly set 
about it; for their hearts are almost ready to become Christians.— 
This is that trust in their own hearts, which Solomon means in the 
text, and which constitutes the essence of their folly. It is trusting 
their éternal interests to the goodness of their hearts. 

[To be concluded. | 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 
INTEMPERANCE. 
[Concluded from page 253. ] 
INFERENCES, 
1. It appears from the nature and effects of intemperance, that 
there is no sufficient excuse for the practice of it. None are gen- 
erally moré impatient of advice or reproof, than those who are in- 
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temperate. They always have at hand some excuse to make for 
their conduct. One is, that they were deceived and overtaken.— 
‘This may be allowed to be some excuse or palliation for the first, 
and some single instances of intoxication, which are owing to some 
singular circumstances ; but no excuse at all for a course of intem- 
perance. Before they become habitually intemperate, they have 
seasons for sober reflection, and deliberate resolution to refrain 
from using ardent spirits too freely at home or abroad. They have 
time and opportunity of consulting their own reason and conscience 
upon the subject, and to form strong and fixed resolutions against 
all appearance of the evil, and to avoid all places and objects, 
which they have found by experience have a tendency to deceive 
and seduce them into intemperance. Another excuse which they 
frequently offer is, that they injure nobody but themselves, by 
keeping wine and strong drink, and using them freely to gratify 
their taste, to enliven their spirits, and to enjoy the pleasure of 
intoxication. This excuse of the rich and fashionable will not 
bear examination. They have no more right to injure themselves, 
than other men have to injure themselves. And though they have 
more time and property to spend than others have, yet they have 
no more right to spend either their time or property to gratify their 
sinful desires, than poor men have to gratify theirs. ‘There is, 


indeed, some difference between the beginning and the continu- 
5 D 






ance of intemperance. Men always begin moderately, and mod- 
erate intemperance does not very visibly and sensibly affect any 
but themselves. But moderate intemperance naturally and gene- 
rally leads to immoderate intemperance and gross intoxication.— 
And as soon as they go so far, they waste their time and interest, 
unfit themselves for every duty, prepare themselves for every vice 
and immorality, and become injurious to their families and to all 
with whom they are any way connected and concerned, It is far 
from being true, that the intemperate injure nobody but them- 
selves. ‘They are generally a burden and nuisance to human soci- 
ety, for which they can find no excuse. But they further plead in 
justification of themselves, that they cannot govern their appetites 
for strong liquor. Though it may be true, that some men may 
have stronger appetites for wine and strong drink than others ; 
and though it may be true, that their appetites grow stronger and 
stronger by indulgence ; yet it is not true, that in any stage of 
intemperance, they cannot restrain their appetites. In the begin- 
ning of intemperance, they can generally restain their appetites 
without much effort ; any time after they have been strengthened 
by habit, they can restrain themselves from indulging them, which 
is all that duty requires. Though a man has a natural appetite for 
honey, which he cannot eradicate or get rid of, yet he can restrain 
himself from tasting of it, and will restrain himself when he is 
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sick, if his physician tells him if he eats it, it will prove his death. 
Just so men, whether they have a natural or acquired appetite for 
strong drink, can always refrain from taking it. Any man in any 
stage of intemperance, can immediately and entirely break off 
from drinking strong drink ; and Dr. Franklin says he can do it 
without any danger. However, be that as it may, we know that 
any man is able to refrain entirely from indulging himself in intem- 
perance. So that no intemperate person in the world, has any just 
ground to plead in excuse or justification of his conduct, that he 
cannot govern his appetite for ardent spirits. 

2. It appears from the nature and effects of intemperance, that 
it is not only @ great folly but a great sin. Some sins are more hei- 
nous in the sight of God than others. Some internal sins are prob- 
ably as great as the greatest external sins. But as internal sins are 
invisible, we cannot discover the comparative greatness of their 
criminality. This is not the case in respect to external sins, These 
we can see, and form some just estimate of their comparative tur- 
pitude, malignity, andcriminality. iknow comparisons are odious 
and sometimes unjust. But in this discourse, it may be proper and 
necessary to take a comparative view of the guilt of intemperance. 
Mankind in general, make a wide distinction between some sins 
and others. Some they deem entirely innocent, noble, and praise- 
worthy. Some they deem very small and trifling errors, or harm- 
less evils. But some they universally condemn as criminal, odious, 
and detestable. Some sins are really much more criminal than 
others, because they are committed against greater light, and pro- 
duce far greater mischief and misery. And if we may judge of the 
guilt, turpitude, and magnitude of intemperance, it must appear 
one of the greatest sins in the world. It is not a sin of ignorance, 
but a sin of knowledge. Its evil nature and tendency are univer- 
sally known. It has been every where seen in the clearest, strong- 
est, and most shocking light. This universal knowledge of the 
nature and tendency of intemperance, greatly aggravates the guilt 
of those whorun into it. Nothing aggravates the guilt of any sin 
so much as the light against which it is committed. Intemperance 
has been so much seen and known, as to excite the condemnation 
and abhorrence of all men, except those who practise it. Those, 
therefore, who run into it, go abreast to all the light, which the 
reason, conscience, and sober judgment of mankind can exhibit 
upon the subject, which must vastly aggravate the guilt of trans- 
gressors. Intemperance is of all other vices the most demoralizing. 
it attacks human nature on the weakest side. It gratifies the natu- 
ral appetites and strengthens them to gain the ascendancy over all 
the rational and moral powers of the mind, which brings the whole 
soul into a state of moral servitude. The intemperate man isa 
slave to his ungovernable and tyrannical appetites. This is agree- 
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able to the Apostle’s representation of moral slavery. Speaking to 
the Romans in respect to the bodily appetites, he says : “‘ Know ye 
not, that to whom y yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness.”’ ‘The intemperate man, who yields up 
his reason and conscience to the dominion of his appetites, is in 


complete bondage un ler sin, and liable to every species of iniquity. 


g 
Hence intemperance is a parent sin, and the source of all kinds of 
vice and immorality. What may not men do, or what have they 
not done, under the influence of wine and strong drink ? No vice 
can be mentioned that they have not committed. They have stole, 
robbed, and murdered, not only others but themselves, in their state 
of intoxication. This vice is a moral leprosy, which spreads out 


into innumerable natural and moral evils, that are so many aggra- 


vations of its extreme malignity and criminality. Besides, it rises 
in guilt above all other crimes, because it produces not only tran- 
sient, but more extensive and permanent evils. Though theft and 
robbery be great and heinous crimes, yet they produce only small, 
temporal, natural evils, which injure but a few persons for a short 
time ; but intemperance is a slow, imperceptible, epidemic disor- 
der, which destroys both the souls and bodies of men, both in time 
and eternity. It produces the most dreadful effects, which are un- 
limited in extent and permanency. It is a fashionable vice, and 
spreads its destructive influence by example. Who ever became a 
thief or a robber, by the influence of example, or from the motive 
of becoming more respectable in the eyes of the world? These and 
other vices are generally infamous. But intemperance is very rep- 
utable among the rich, the great, and noble; and thousands and 
thousands are led into intemperance by the example of the rich and 
great, more than by any personal gratification. Nothing has a 
more quick and extensive spread than fashion. It will almost in- 
stantaneously extend its influence through a whole nation. This 
we know to be the nature and tendency of the fashionable vice of 
intemperance, which by example, more than in any other way, has 
spread its baneful influence through all the United States. The 
principal source of this most criminal and destructive vice is to be 
found among those in high life, who presume to stand at the head of 
the world ; and from them it descends down to all the lower ranks 
and classes of the people. View intemperance in any and in every 
attitude, and it must appear the most odious, the most malignant, 
the most destructive, and of course the most criminal vice that 
ever existed in the world, 

8. It appears from the nature and tendency of intemperance, that 
it is of all vicesthe most difficult to prevent or restrain. There 
are two things which plead powerfully in favour of intemperance. 


One is, the natural love or appetite which mankind generally, if not 
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universally have for wine and strong drink. Young children, al- 
most without exception, love wine and every species of intoxicating 
liquor ; and when they are allowed to drink it freely, they scarcely 
ever fail of having a strong habitual inclination for it when they 
grow up. The natural appetites, whether strengthened by habit 
or not, are yery powerful and clamorous. They loudly call for the 
objects which are suited to gratify them. In this respect they dif- 
fer from natural passions. ‘The natural love of food is a very strong 
and powerful natural appetite. Nothing but food will gratify it. 
And though no food be set before a hungry man, his appetite still 
calls for it, with increasing importunity and ardor, until it is grati- 
fied. But passions do not call for their gratification, and are excit- 
ed only by the presence or view of the objects of gratification. A 
man who loves his friends, feels no appetite to see them, but their 
actual presence instantaneously awakens his friendly feelings. Ap- 
petites do not wait for their objects, but call for them. Hunger calls 
for food, and thirst for drink. ‘The intemperate man, who has a 
thirst for ardent spirits, feels a peculiar uneasiness and painful 
appetite for drink, whether it be present orabsent. And since this 
natural appetite for spirituous liquors is common to mankind, they 
must conquer it, in order to avoid intemperance themselves, or re- 
strain it inothers. But who have courage, resolution, and self-de- 
nial enough to attempt and perform the arduous task of subduing 
or restraining one of the strongest and most ungovernable appetites 
in human nature? The natural appetites of men throw one great 
and almost insurmountable impediment in the way of avoiding and 
restraining the enormous vice of intemperance. The other great- 
est impediment in the way of avoiding and suppressing this fash- 
ionable eyil, isthe natural pride or ambition of mankind. They 
all wish to stand high in each others’ opinion. The poor wish to 
stand high in the opinion of the rich ; the rich wish to stand high in 
the opinion ofthe great; and the great wish to stand high in the opin- 
ion of both rich and poor ; and for thisreason they wish to set ex- 
amples to all below them. The great mean to stand at the head of the 
world, and to distinguish themselves by setting examples for others 
to follow. ‘The rich mean to stand next tothe great, and to distin- 
guish themselves by following their example. And the poor wish 
to stand as near tothe rich and the great as they can get, and mean 
to distinguish themselves by following their example as much as 
possible. It is this vain and sinful ambition which has the greatest 
tendency to spread the pernicious evil of intemperance in every 
place. We all see the corrupting influence of example in respect 
tointemperance. Why do one family constantly keep ardent spirits 
intheir house? Is it not because another family keep ardent spirits 
in their house? The poorest as well as the richest, the lowest as 
well as the highest, are ashamed not to be able to treat their friends 
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or visitors with wine or strong drink. And if they may treat their 
friends and visitors so, they may naturally conclude that they have 
a right to treat themselves in the same manner. Now, while this 
fashion prevails, how is it possible to suppress intemperance? This 
difficulty of suppressing intemperance, arising from fashion, grows 
greater in greater towns, and in grand and opulent cities. The 
strong appetites of mankind for ardent spirits, and their strong de- 
sire to be highly respectable, render intemperance, of all vices and 
immoralities, the most difficult to prevent and to restrain. 

4. It appears from what has been said, that in order to prevent 
and suppress intemperance in any place, the people must unite their 
exertions to promote the desirable and important purpose. Union 
gives courage, resolution, strength and zeal in carrying on any great 
and difficult undertaking. To prevent and suppress the growing 
and fashionable vice of intemperance, is a very great, difficult, self- 
denying work. Men find it hard to avoid this destructive and se- 
ductive evil in themselves, and much harder to suppress it in others. 
It has often been attempted, but with little success. Individual 
persons and individual families alone, can do but little to check this 
wide spread evil. Ifthe wise and prudent in any place only unite 
their efforts and act in concert, whether by verbal or written obli- 
gations, they have ground to hope, that they shall be able, in some 
good measure, to check and restrain some, at least, from gross in- 
temperance. It is in vain to attempt and expect to bring about a 
total and universal disuse of ardent spirits. It is impossible to make 
all men believe that it is not proper and salufary to use ardent spir- 
its, at certain times, on certain occasions,and under certain circum- 
stances. But it seems as though it would not be very difficult to 
convince all sober, rational men, that drinking to excess and intox- 
ication is always to be despised, condemned, and restrained. This 
‘is the great and destructive evil, which some of the first men in 
this land have united their counsels, their examples, and their ex- 
ertions to suppress, and called upon others extensively to unite 
with them in their noble and benevolent design. What if it does 
require great courage, resolution, zeal and self-denial, to suppress 
such a growing and fashionable evil, can this afford any valid ex- 
cuse for neglecting to use all proper means to suppress it? To re- 
form the grossly intemperate is almost hopeless; but to restrain 
those who have hitherto avoided drinking to excess, requires 
nothing more than the proper and united exertions of those whose 
duty it is to check and restrain the growing and destructive evil. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 


LETTER 


TO THE STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT NEW- 
HAVEN, (CON.) 


[Concluded from page 308. | 


We have now arrived to the consideration of the second absurd 
hypothesis, viz. ‘‘ that God could have prevented all sin, or at least 
the present degree of it, in the moral system.” ‘The ground taken 
to refute this error is, ‘that God could not have prevented the sin 
taht has existed, without destroying the nature of things, the nature 
of moral agency, and the nature of sin and holiness.’ Aware that 
some persons might be “ startled” at this view of the subject, as 
derogating from the Divine Omnipotence; the Dr. very judiciously 
labours to do away their fears. This he does by disclosing the fol- 
lowing very curious discovery, viz. that it no more destroys the 
Divine Omnipotence to suppose that God cannot prevent sin, than 
to suppose ‘‘ he could not secure the greatest good, without the exis- 
tence of sin.” Let no Hopkintonian quibbler insinuate that this is a 
*“« prostrate begging of the question ;”’ until he can prove that it is 
so. For admitting that the introduction of sin was the best means 
of securing the greatest good, asthe assumption supposes, still who 
cannot see that the supposition that God could not promote the best 
system without the best means, destroys his omnipotence as really 
as to suppose he could pot have prevented sin without making men 
machines? But there are other arguments still. In the language 
of our author, ‘* All evidence of the truth of this assumption, [that 
God might have prevented sin] must be derived either from the 
nalure of the subject, or from known facts.”” Noone can suppose 
that the bible is of any authority on such subjects as this. And since 


3 


‘© all moral agents must have the power to sin,” it is evident from 
the nature of the subject, that nothing can prevent their sinning, 
without destroying their moral agency. And this may be argued 
still further from the remarkably obvious fact, that ‘* we know of 
no crerture of God, whose holiness is secured without that influence 
which results either directly or indirectly from the existence of sin 
and its punishment. ‘To what purpose is it then to allege instances 
of the prevention of sin under this influence, to prove that God 
could prevent it without this influence?” Who cannot see that it 
will be in vain to refer to the angels before the fall of Lucifer; see- 
ing we know not how long they had “ kept their first estate,” be- 
fore some of them fell, and thus occasioned a moral influence that 
has kept the others from falling? Hence we arrive to the conclusion 
of the whole matter. ‘‘ Had creatures done what they could, then 


indeed there had been more holiness and less sin,” or a system un- 
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speakably better than the present one, which however is the best 
that the only living and true God could possibly devise and execute! 

Now then for the interesting advantages of this scheme. The 
Jirst hint we have in the sermon is, that all sin will be the fault of 
the sinner alone. ‘There is with this view of the subject, no invol- 
untary sinful nature to ease our consciences, and in the language of 
Dr. Bangs, “no horrible decree of reprobation to stop the sinner’s 
path.”* How easy it is to make such a view of the gospel “ touch 


the secret place of tears.” O with what resistless power can a 
preacher with these views come home to the hearts of even deprav- 
ed beings, and constrain them to adopt a religious course. Or in 
the more emphatic language of our author’s sermon, ‘“‘ What child 
of wrath, will not trust in such a God to save him.” Let God be 
only divested of his resistless power, inflexible sovereignty, and 
ultimate design in making “all things for himself, yea even the 
wicked for the day of evil,” which Moses and the prophets, Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles, and creation and providence, have, accord- 
ing to Hopkinsians, ascribed to him, and man be made to believe 
that he possesses the awful power of acting without his causing 
agency; and ‘‘on such noble terms, every man on the face of the 
earth, is, by nature, willing and ready to close the controversy with 
his Maker, at any moment.” 

Hence, 2d, we see the importance of this view of man’s character 
and condition, in comparison with any other, “ in its bearing upon 
a preached gospel.” How can we preach the gospel successfully, 
“if we tell mankind, and they believe us, that their sin is some- 
thing which God creates in them, or something done by Adam thou- 
sands of years before they existed. It matters-not what it is called, 
taste, disposition, volition, exercise ; if it be that-which cannot be, 
unless. God creates it, and cannot but be, if he exerts his power to 
produce it, can we fasten on their spirit the forebodings of a merit- 
ed damnation?” If we tell mankind in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage, that God works in them to will and do of his own good 
pleasure, that he causes some to walk in his statutes, and “makes 
others to err from his ways,’{ that their hearts are in his hand, and 
he positively turneth them whithersoever he will, even turning the 
hearts of some ‘to hate his people, and to deal subtilely with his 
servants,|} and that he absolutely “ worketh all in all,” as some 
strange preachers do ; in the language of the sermon, ‘‘ Can they 
be induced to make an effort to avoid sim which is thus produced in 
them, or to perform duties which must with the same passivity on 
their part be produced in them?” Do not stubborn facts now testi- 
fy that but comparatively few can be brought by human instru- 


* Errors of Hopkinsianism, p. 147 
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mentality to submit to such a God, and cordially embrace such 
gospel; while the view of God and man advocated in this sermon, 
is alluring multitudes to become religious. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. » 

I will close this letter with a few short reflections. 

1. How great is the power of Satan! He was able to occasion the 
fall of man, and make the system, which God had devised, unspeak- 
ably worse than it might and would otherwise have been. 

2. How awful is the power of man! ‘“ Had creatures done what 
they could, there had been more holiness and less sin.”” Yea there 
might have been no sin at all. There might have been no war in 
heaven, and nothing but peace upon earth—no state prisons—no 
devil—no hell, God has done as well as it was possible for him to 
do, and sayed all he could, consistently with the moral agency of 
men, But in respect to the number that will ever arrive at heaven, 
ascording to the poet, 


“ Heaven but permits, almighty man decrees, 
Man is the maker of immortal fates. 
Man falls by man, if finally he falls.” 


$. How perfectly and infinitely blessed will God forever be! 
Though he will be doomed forever to contemplate a system infinite- 
ly better than the present one ; and continually behold the irrepar- 
able and unspeakable injuries which Satan and wicked men had 
done, and forever will do, to his system ; still he will have this joy 
to support and happify him, that he has prevented all the sin he 
could, consistently with the will of Satan, and “ almighty man.” 

4. This subject reflects light upon the subject of prayer ; which 
we see has never before been well understood, especially by the 
most pious and orthodox saints. I haye indeed heard a report, that 
a Newlight once prayed, ‘“‘ O Lord, convert all the sinners in this 
great assembly which you possibly can.” And this phraseology we 
now see tobe correct. Instead of saying, ‘‘ O Lord, if it be consis- 
tent with thy will,” &c. we should say, “‘ O Lord, if it be consistent 
with the will of “ almighty man,” and of the great deceiver, and 
within the compass of thy power, change the hearts of these per- 
sons, and make them thine! 

5, How much needs to be instantly done, to eradicate the errors 
ef books and of men. The book that accidentally lies on my table, 
has the following errors, which need to, be refuted: “ God is holy, 
and he commands all his accountable creatures to be holy. He 
loyes holiness and abhors sin, and was able to prevent tt. He could 
have foreborne to create, whom he foresaw would rebel; or he was 
able to keep them from falling.” But I have already written a lon- 
ger letter than I at first intended. I have only given you a few brief 
hints, and in doing this, | have spoken “ as unto wise men, judge 
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ye what I say.” 1 must now close, and with greeting and sincere 
affection, subscribe myself, your friend and 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 

P. S. In mentioning the interesting advantages of this view of 
things, I forgot to remind you that on this plan, the wretched and 
miserable inhabitants of the world of woe may take a little com- 
fort. And we certainly should be willing to give the poor devil his 
due. Though his joy will not be of the nature of consolation; yet 
will he not be able to take some delight in view of the irreparable 
injury which he has done to heaven’s high King? 


Rise, crown'd with joy, imperial Satan rise ; 
Swell your malignant songs, thro’ hell, earth, skies. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINA. 
THE THEATRE. 


[As the subject of the following piece excites considerable attention at the 
present time, we readily admit it: and as an apology for sme phrases, which 
may be thought too explicit for polite ears, we subjoin the ollowing pithy 
observations of J. Collier: “ As good and evil are different in themselves ; 
so they ought to be differently marked. ‘To confound them in speech, is the 
way to confound them in practice. III qualities ought to have ill names, to 
prevent their being catching. —To treat honour and infamy alike, is an injury 
to virtue—To compliment vice, is but one remove from worshipping the 
Devil.” —Ep:ror.] 

The Theatre has been recommended as a school of morals, until 
the company of those who have been ruined by it has become too 
large to be passed by unnoticed. Clothed in rags, they stand at the 
corners of the streets and linge: around the bar-rooms. They prey 
upon the community, they throng our prisons and work-houses, and 
cast a blight over every green thing. These dead are living wit- 
nesses against the Theatre, for there they began their downward 
eourse. But still there are a few men, and but a few, who persist 
in calling the Theatre a school of morals. And if you press them 
for proofs, they will always tell you of the man who was brought to 
reflect upon his wicked ways, and to forsake them, by witnessing 
the performance of George Barnwell. This is the only instance we 
ever heard mentioned of a man’s becoming better by going to the 
Theatre. This man, they say, became a good man, an eminent Chris- 
tian, a minister of the gospel; and he received his first impressions at 
the Theatre! It may be so. And there are other bad places in which 
men have become alarmed at the sight ef their own wickedness. 
Doubtless, this man advised all his hearers to visit, without delay, 
this place so favourable to piety! But where are the men whose 
morals have been bettered by constant attendance on theatrical 
amusements? Go back to the time when the immortal Shakspeare 
jent the aid of his powerful mind to the cause, and cull. out those 
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Whose moral characters were made better by the representation or 
the reading even of his plays. Bring out those who from that day 
to this, have been saved by the Theatre. Where are they? I see 
the dead, the twice dead of other ages, coming up to unite themselves 
with those of the present generation, who have been ruined by the 
Theatre. What a multitude! Look at them and hear their testi- 
mony. ‘ O the Theatre, the Theatre, that was the beginning of 
our course. They told us it was a school of morals, a place of inno- 
cent amusement; but they lied, for the votaries of fashion and 
pleasure were there. And the wily and shameless harlot was per- 
mitted, yea invited to come and spread her net there, for the sim- 
ple. ‘There, we were all taken and destroyed.” 

But there are few, as I said, who now plead for the good moral 
tendency of the Theatre. It has of late become only a place of 
innocent amusement. And who so bigoted, as to deprive the com- 
munity of an innocent amusement? It is called one of those harmless 
recreations, which a kind Providence has bestowed upon us, to en- 
liven a tedious hour and excite our drowsy powers to increased 
action and higher attainments. In considering this position, per- 
haps it would be well to enquire, what is the character of those, 
who think the Theatre an innocent amusement? Ask the ministers 
of the gospel; their opinion is certainly entitled to some considera- 
tion—ask them what they think of it? Ask them to recommend the 
Theatre, from the pulpit, as a place of innocent amusement, wisely 
adapted to the wants of our natures. Ask them to thank God in 
their public prayers, that he has graciously given us such a place of 
innocent recreation. They would think you mad. Look over the 
neighbourhood in which you live ; select the man, who in your esti- 
mation is the most holy ; and ask him. ~ Go to the pious father—and 
after you have heard him at the family altar supplicate the blessing 
of God upon his children, that they may be delivered from tempta~ 
tion—ask him, what he thinks of the Theatre? Bring together all 
the ministers of the gospel—all pious fathers and mothers who have 
mourned over ruined children—all brothers and sisters who have 
wept over lost brothers and sisters—and all the lost themselves, who 
trace their destruction back to this place of innocent amusement— 
bring them all together and ask them what they think of the Thea- 
tre?—Their answer is heard in the warnings of the wise and the 
sighs of the broken-hearted.—But the advocates of the Theatre will 
say, “ We prefer to decide for ourselves, what amusements are in- 
nocent. We want no priestly interferences, or religious cant. 
We are not to be governed by another man’s belief. If you would 
convince us, you must do it by fair reasoning.” It is certainly in- 
dicative of a bad cause, to undervalue or despise the opinion of the 
good and the experienced.—But, we will let that pass, and attend 
toa few arguments, which have satisfied our minds upon‘this sub- 


ject. 
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In the first place, That cannot be an innocent amusement which 
tends to intemperance. Within the walls of the Theatre, bar-rooms 
are kept, which bring great gain to the proprietors, ‘They reason 

4 thus: A large proportion of those who visit the Theatre, are accus- 
tomed to the daily use of ardent spirits; and if we do not offer them 
facilities to the gratification of this habit, they will not patronise 
our establishment. Our business is to please the public. If there 
were no bar-rooms in the Theatre, and no grog-shops in its neigh- 
bourhood, the cry would be, ** Rum or no play! Brandy or no play!” 
The managers are perfectly aware ofthis, and have concluded to give 
their patrons what they like best, regardless of consequences. In 
this way the Theatre has become a manufactory of drunkards. 

in the second place, T’hat amusement cannot be innocent, which 
tends to extravagance in dress. Ifthe mirror and the toilet could 
testify, they would tell of hours and days spent in preparing to shine 
at the play. And then the expense. If it had been given to the 
poor and the sick, it would nave rejoiced the widow’s heart, and re- 
stored the flush of health tothe faded cheek. 

Thirdly, The Theatre is a placé, where nature is overacted— 
where false notions are instilled into the mind—where vice is held 
up to applause, and virtue degraded—where religion is ridiculed— 
where vile and immodest inuendoes are thrown out, in order to 
please the most worthless portion of the community. Think, too, 
of the waste of time. What if religious meetings were held five 
evenings in a week, until 11 o’clock at night, and after breaking up, 





the company formed themselves into smaller cireles, in different 
i neighbourhoods, and then read and prayed, and sung and conversed 
on religious subjects, until two or three in the morning—How would 
the cry of extravagance and fanaticism ring throughout the country? 


The papers of the day would be loaded with complaints; the hus- 
band and the wife would be separated; the peace of families would 
be broken up. What if the anxiety to attend a meeting for religious 
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purposes, were as great as the anxiety to hear a favourite performer 
upon a benefit-night? What if the anxious should throng around 
the doors of our churches, as some do around the ticket-office, and 


should cry, ‘‘ what shall we do,” with a feeling as deep as theirs? 
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Surely the world would be turned upside down. 
Finally, That amusement cannot be innocent, which tends to las- 
civiousness. It is a fact, not to be concealed, that the company of lewd 





women is expected and desired, at the Theatre. A place is assigned 
them, so prominent, that every body can see it. It has been said, and 
} it is undoubtedly a fact, that tickets of admission, free of all expense, 
are sometimes sent by the managers to these abandoned wretches. 
The freedom of the Theatre has been conferred upon them, in con- 
sideration of their important and highly acceptable services !—Oth- 
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ers must pay for the privilege of witnessing the performance; but 
the abandoned go for nothing. And how is this? Are harlots so 
necessary to this innocent amusement? Are they a part of the corps 
theatrical? Doubtless they contribute their full share of interest. 
Enough, however, has been said, respecting the innocence of that 
amusement which calls into exercise the worst passions of our nat- 
ure. 

But some may say, “‘ we do not goto the Theatre because the drun- 
kard and the dissolute are there.”’ Perhaps not. But such men and 
such women are there; and they will have an influence on you. If 
you would instil into the minds of your daughters, the virtue of chas- 
tity, would you have them spend half their evenings in a brothel? 
Virtue is not so deeply imbedded in our nature, as to render it safe 
to rush into temptation. 

The youth pants to break away from the drudgery of the farm. 
He thinks himself too feeble to drive the plow and swing the scythe; 
and his fond parents are willing to believe it. “‘ Farming (say they) 
is poor business. Those who follow it must work hard for a scanty 
subsistence, and we would be glad that our son might rise above 
the common level of a clown.” The youth goes to his labour with 
a tardier step. He thinks it a hard case that he is doomed to culti- 
vate the same old field, and never lose sight of the smoke of his 
father’s chimney, while some of his acquaintance can enact the gen- 
tleman, and perambulaté, ‘‘ with stately step” the streets of the 
metropolis. At length, his parents conclude, that their son was 
never made for a farmer, and consent that he should go to the city 
to seek his fortune. He goes with a light heart, and embraces the 
first opportunity of employment. His master is called a respecta- 
ble merchant; and his parents rejoice in the good fortune of thieir 
son. A respectable merchant he is called; but he is a profane swear- 
er, a sabbath-breaker, and a patron of the Theatre! The lad is hon- 
est: his ingenuous countenance bespeaks him so. He gains the 
esteem of his employer; and of a holyday, is rewarded for his good 
conduct, by a tecket to the Theatre. He goes, and his eye is daz- 
zled and his heart captivated by the beauty and novelty of the scene. 
He goes again and again. He soon learns to profane God’s holy 
name. He visits the bar-room, and learns to call for his glass with 
the air ofaman. He drinks in iniquity like water. His eye meets 
that of the harlot; for she is not far from the bar-room. O he is 
gone after her, and knoweth not that it is for his life. Now he 
begins to feel the want of money. He would be glad to retreat. 
But no. There is no way of escape. He is in the hands of a mon- 
ster who never relinquishes her prey. Behold him now, as he seeks 
her house in the dusk of the evening. She meets him with winning 
smiles. Alas, he is undone. Now, his home is forgotten. He is 
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become a thief—a gamester—a drunkard. Efforts are made to re- 
claim him. Even his master, who first thrust him, all unarmed, 
into the jaws of danger, pities him: but the cord is broken, which 
bound him to society. His character is gone, and he cannot be 
restored. See him reeling from the grog-shop to the brothel. O 
innocent amusements, O school of morals, can you restore this man 
to virtue and the bosom of his family?—This is the sad history of 
many a youth, who longed to leave his plow for the destinetion the 
city affords. The eyes of many parents, I doubt not, will fall upon 
these lines, which have wept over their sons, whose history I 
have related. 

A word to parents, and I have done. Have you a son, whom 
you intend to send to the city? and would it break your heart, 
to see him, at the close of a few years, the tenant of a grog- 
shop, a brothel, or a prison? Bid him beware of the Theatre. 
‘When he leaves the paternal roof, warn him, entreat him, com- 
mand him to beware of the Theatre. Ye brothers and sisters, 
would ye weep, that a stain should come upon your family? I 
charge you, bid him beware of the Theatre. He is going—O 
maternal tenderness, call him back, and whisper in his ear, 
* Son, if you value life, and health, and character, and our hap- 
piness, and your own soul, beware of the Theatre. D. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE; 
ON DIVINE AGENCY. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I am not prepared to admit, that, were 
numerous passages of scripture plainly and obviously to teach a doe 
trine, this would be evidence of the truth of that doctrine, any more 
than were it thus taught but once; for I hold, that one scripture 
declaration is as good proof as a thousand. Hence, the circum- 
stance, that there are many passages which appear to favour the 
idea that God is the cause of moral evil, is to me no special evidence 
of that doctrine. If one such passage is not proof, a thousand are 
not; but if one is, a thousand are no more. And if one can be ob- 
viated, if it can be shewn that one, notwithstanding its apparent 
meaning, does not in reality teach the doctrine, why cannot the 
same be shewn of the rest? And what necessity is there for shew- 
ing this of each one separately? This, I think, I have shewn of one 
passage;—that which relates to the lying spirit in the mouth of 
Ahab’s prophets; and it is for my opponent to take the labouring oar 
into his own hands in this case, and attempt to shew that I have 
not, Why is it inadmissible, that the Lord barely permitted this 
lying spirit to enter Ahab’s prophets? How could it be shewn to 
have been so, more plainly than it is? Did not the Lord ask who 
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would go up? And does it not appear from the account, that this 
spirit came forth of his own accord, and offered to go; whereupon 
the Lord said, go. How can anything be shewn to be a bare per- 
mission, if this isnot one? Yet this permission of the Lord to the 
spirit, to be a lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, is called 
the Lord’s putting him there. If then it is proper to call permis- 
sion to do this thing, the causing of it to be done, why may it not 
likewise be proper to say, that God moves, turns, fashions, hardens, 
and even creates, if he only permits these things to be done? 

If it is by the grace of God that saints are what they are, and 
without this grace they would be wholly evil, how are they deserv- 
ing? They do not keep themselves from evil, but God keeps them. 
‘To God then belongs the thanks; and the commendation and re- 
ward bestowed on saints, should evidently be understood as thus 
bestowed, not on the ground of desert, strictly speaking, but in 
consequence of their connexion, with that grace which produces 
good in them, towards which good the infinitely good Being thus 
manifests his approbation, for the purpose of evincing his love of 
goodness. This view of the subject enables us to escape the un- 
scriptural doctrine, that heaven, that the eternal happiness of the 
blessed, is conferred on them for their goodness, instead of being a 
free gift; that it is of debt, and not of grace. It prevents the saint 
from singing worthy am I myself, who am an object of praise and 
commendation on account of my good volitions, and for which a 
Divine and eternal reward is bestowed upon me! And it likewise 
prevents the exclusion of Christ as a medium by which rewards can 
be alone bestowed. 

With regard to the causing of one’s own choice, choosing to cause 
ft, choosing to choose, &c. &c. there is one brief and simple answer 
for the whole: Choosing is making choice. Making a thing is caus- 
ing that thingto be. To do, is doing; to do an act, is causing an 
action. This is according to the meaning of language. Conse- 
quently, to choose, is making or causing a choice. Thus we see 
that a man’s choosing is causing his choice. We therefore need go 
no further to find the cause of volition. To admit that a man 
chooses, is admitting that he causes his choice, and consequently, to 
deny that he causes his own choice, is to deny that he chooses. 

Power to act must be prior to action. God had power to create 
before he created. So of mental and moral faculties. These must 
as necessarily be prior tothe exercises by them produced, as physi- 
cal power must be prior to physical action. On this ground, the 
power of volition must have existed in the Deity previous to volition 
itself; nor does this derogate from his perfections more than the 
idea, that time was when he had not begun to create. [It appears 
then to a demonstration, that the volitions of God are not without 
beginning, and consequently, that it is not to the purpose to put 
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them on the same ground as his existence; and that it is in point to 
refer those persons to the case of his volitions, who ask how men 
eause their own choice. They cause it by the exercise of the pow- 
ers which God has given them for the purpose, which are of the 
same constitution of those by which he chooses himself. But to sup- 
pose that God is not even the cause of his own volitions, is to us not 
only self-contradictory, by saying that he wills and does not cause 
his will; but it is shocking. It is generally admitted, that no being 
can act contrary to his will. Nowif God is not the cause of his 
own will, that will is independent of himself, and he is but the bare 
executor of whatever that happens to be; and the universe is as 
much the sport of chance, as on the Atheistic scheme! An Almighty 
Ezecutor is admitted to be sure; but not a God according to the 
proper meaning of the term; for this plan leaves it not in his power 
to have anything different from what chance directs; and Chance is 
therefore the real Ruler of the universe after all! 

it has been shewn by reasons to us strong and cogent, that choice 
mecessarily has a beginning, even in God himself. But, if our oppo- 
nents will have it that choice can exist in God uncaused, and merely 
‘because there is a ground or reason for its existence, why, let human 
volition stand on the same ground. Necessity, or the nature of 
things, or whatever thay please to consider thé ground of the Crea- 
tor’s choice, can as well be the ground of man’s choice. An un- 
caused choice can as well exist in one being as in another. But how 
there can be either merit or blame in such a choice, we cannot see. 
It consists in the good or the evil of the choice, say our opponents. 
But we think it improper to denominate anything morally good or 
evil that is not dependent on its author. Were a man to kill anoth- 
er unwittingly, his act would not be considered a wicked one, and 
he would not be to blame, because he could not help it. And were 
he to intend to kill, we contend, that, if God, or necessity, or any- 
thing but the man himself were to cause his intention, he could not 
help it, and that his intention is not therefore morally evil, and he 
isnot toblame. Let those who contend otherwise, make it appear 
80. 

Look at the scheme of our opponents which way you please, and 
you find difficulties. Chance rules the universe, and there is neither 
virtue nor vice, merit nor blame, in existence. The volitions of 
man, say they, are not caused by himself. They will probably ad- 
mit, that if caused by an irresistible cause, without himself, he 
would not be to blame; that if dire necessity or fate compelled him 
against all his powers to have a will now called evil, that he would 
not then be to blame, and that in that case it would not be proper 
to call his will morally evil. But what is the difference between 
this and their own doctrine? They say that God causes man’s vo- 
litiens, although man has the natural power to have different ones; 
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to have good ones as well as evil ones. But we ask if these natural 
powers *s they term them, can produce volition? Can man, ia 
possession of all his faculties, produce volition different from that 
which they say God causes him to have? If they say he can, they 
admit the self-determining power for which we contend; and admit 
further, that man can do what God has determined shall not be 
done, and what he causes to be otherwise! He could if he would, 
say they. That is, he could thwart the Divine determination if he 
would! (and that he would if he could, all agree.) He could if he 
would, indeed! He could have a different will if he had it to have 
it with! He could have it, if he could obtain it against the Divine 
will, with natural powers which could not in their nature produce 
it, even without the Divine will and influence to counteract them. 
He has all the natural powers to have good volitions, which are no 
powers at all tothe purpose, and which, were they so, have Omnip- 
otence arrayed against them. He can as well have good volitions 
as evil ones, when he can have neither of himself, and has just such 
ones as God causes himto have, This, I believe, is the amount of 
the statement, that a man could have a good will if he would have. 
Unwilling, however, to fix the blame on God, and unable to shew 
that it belongs to man, our opponents, to clear the Divine charac 
ter, say that he causes men to have evil volitions, because his will 
prompts him to cause it, which will is uncaused and self-existent, 
and founded on necessity, as was his own existence itself. On our 
ground, this would exonerate God from blame in causing evil volit- 
jon in man; and why? on the ground of necessity. But, under 
such circumstances, it is necessary and unavoidable, that man 
should have such volitions, and why then is not he blameless for the 
same reason? Because he intends evil,say our opponents. But let 
them shew how it is proper to denominate that ‘moral evil, which 
neceasity causes; and let them shew how there is any moral good 
in the volitions of God himself, if they are necessary, and indepen- 
dant of himself. Let them shew how necessity can make one being 
morally good, and another morally evil. Let them shew how on 
this ground even God himself can make one hair white or black, 
that necessity makes as it is. 

One word here as to existence and volition. No one pretends to 
commend or censure another for his being in existence; but he is 
aecounted praiseworthy or censurable for his will, as it may be good 
or evil. Again, self-existence and self-determination are quite two 
things. Self-existence involves no action. No being, God himself 
not exeepted, does anything in relation to self-existence. But can 
this be said of self-determination? Action is requisite in the latter 
case, but not in the former; and even men have a principle of ac- 
tion, but not of self-existence. ‘The cases are not therefore, parallel, 
and men may have a self-determining power over their will; they 
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may cause their will to be one way or another after they are in ex- 
istence, although they do not cause their existence itself. The cases, 
therefore, are not parallel. 

The question, how is it possible for a man to cause his own choice, 
without choosing or willing to have it? is the same as asking, how 
is it possible for a man to choose without choosing? That is, how 
can a man choose and not choose both? Answer: It is impossible: 

Again. Isa man who is supposed to cause his own evil exercises 
of will, to blame for the exercises themselves, or only for causing 
them by the exercise of the same kind of faculty by which the Cre- 
ator causes his? Reply: Let the blame in this case stand in the 
same relation to the faculties and the exercises, as the blame in the 
case of the murderer and the murder, stands in relation to them. 

Excuse my great length. I have bestowed the pains on this com- 
munication which I have, because I consider the subject a very im- 
portant one, and because I think the cause of truth required it. I 
have, I believe, during the course of the article, answered, in my 
way, all the questions asked of me, and noticed all the points which 
the case required. INQUIRER. 


THE PROPER WAY TO ANSWER UNIVERSALISTS. 

It has been the favoured lot of this paper to receive the counte- 
nance of the different denominations opposed to Universalism. In- 
dividuals however, there are, who deem it too ironical and humor- 
ous. ‘To such we offer the following considerations: Are not we 
directed to answer a fool according to his folly, as well as not to 
answer him so? Did not Elijah, mocking the prophets of Baal, tell 
them to ery aloud, because their god might be asleep, or be on a 
journey, or be pursuing? Did not Job tell his three friends that 
they no doubt were the people, and that wisdom would die with 
them? Did not the Saviour tell some of his hearers that they strain- 
ed at a gnat and swallowed a camel? Why then may not we ans- 
wer Universalism aecording to its folly—its sophistry—its absurdity 
— itself? Would you answer cavillers, sophists, blackguards and 
brawlers (there are some exceptions) as you would candid gentle- 
men? Ifso, you would not answer a fool according to his folly inany 
sense, and would widely miss the mark. We can assure you (for 
we have had some experience on the subject) that many Universal- 
ist writers would laugh in their sleeve to see one treating their gross 
sophisms with gravity and respect. Answer ridiculous arguments 


according to their ridiculous character, say we; and treat impu- 


dence and scurrility with becoming severity. Let those upon whom 
common reasoning is thrown away, who abuse your forbearance by 
solemn trifling, and who undoubtedly, know.better than they say, 
feel the lash of satire and irony. Give them the reins; let them 
have their argument with its consequence. O yes—all shall be saved 
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no doubt. Does not the bible say that he that believeth not shall bé 
saved? No devil, you say, gentlemen. Right, perfectly right;— 
and the rulé by which you prove this, would prove likewise that 
there is no God. No hell, you say: just so; and no heaven on the 
same principle. No angry God; aye, that indeed; God is pleased 
with the wicked every day. We now ask the public if sentiments 
so outrageously unscriptural, do not merit treatment something like 
this? “Is it doing such sentiments wrong, and is it not the most ef- 
fectual and the most appropriate way to expose their falsity, to 
make the bible read as they say it teaches, and thus make their folly 
manifest to all? We admit this to be a less dignified style than is 
ordinarily employed in controversy; but the style should be adapted 
to the case; and to set yourself gravely at work to disprove propo- 
sitions, the!absurdity of which is so gross, that a very child might 
see it; to answer such sophists as the advocates of such sentiments 
must be, in the same manner as you would answer candid, fair lo- 
gicians; would be like casting pearls before swine. True, such 
style may irritate the sophists against whom it is directed, as the 
8tyle of the Saviour did the pharisees of old. But whatthen? He 
did not forbear on this account, and why should we? He exposed 
their hypocrisy, not to convince them, for they knew better than 
they did, but to make others aware of them; and we will expose the 
sophistry and deception, the scurrility and abuse of Universalist 
teachers, for the same reason. It is a descent from what some call 
dignity, to notice Universalism at all, much more in this manner; 
but what shall we do? Shall we behold multitudes rushing into 
eternity with no other hope of salvation than that all will be saved, 
and make no effort to wake them from their delusion? Shall we 
forbear to expose the ridiculous features of their system in the most 
striking manner, for fear of being deemed undignified. No—souls 
are worth saving; and no means should be left untried that are cal- 
culated to accomplish that object. Depending on God, then, to 
crown our efforts with success, we are determined to pursue our 
way; and we do most earnestly solicit those who feel interested in 
the suppression of the licentious, destructive doctrine which we are 
opposing, to stay up our hands by their patronage, and their sup- 
plications to Him who is able to give us the victory. 
Anti-Univ. 


DUTY OF IMMEDIATE SUBMISSION. 
Extract from Dr. Griffin's Letter to Dr. Sprague. 

* When one feels, that the moral, sober, prayerful, unregenera- 
ted part of his audience are doing pretty well, and can afford to 
wait a little longer before they submit, he will not be so pressing, 
nor fall with such a tremendous weight 7 their conscience; when 
he feels that they cannot do much more than they do, but must wait 
God’s time, he will not annoy and weary them, and make them sick 
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of waiting, and compel them to come in. But when one enters the 
point under a solemn sense that every unregenerate man before him, 
1owever awakened, is an enemy to God, is resisting with all his heart, 
and will continue to resist, until he submits—that he must be born 
again before he is any better than an enemy, or has made any ap- 
proaches towards holiness; when one looks arouud upon the unre- 
generate part of his audience, and sees that they are under indis- 
pensable ye ante to yield at once—that they have no manner of 
excuse for delaying—that they deserve eternal reprobation for post- 
poning an hour; when one feels from the bottom of his heart that 
there is nothing short of regeneration that cam answer any. purpose, 
and that he cannot leave his dear charge to be turried from enemies 
to God to friends, ten years hence, delivered from condemnation ten 

ears hence—but must see it now; Oh how he will pray and preach. 

e will give God no rest, and he will give sinners no rest; and he will 
bring down their immediate, pressing, boundless obligations upon 
them, with the weight of a world.” 


~ SS 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1823, December 10, Installed Rev. Esenezer Hvusparp, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church, in Lunenburg, Mass, Sermon by Rev. Mr. Emmerson, of 
South Reading. 

1828, December 18, Ordained Rev. Esenezer Turasner, as Pastor of 
the Ist Baptist Church in Portland, Me. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sharp, of 
Boston. 

1828, December 24, Ordained Rev. Jonsy Hunrer, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Fairfield, Conn. Sermon by Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, of New- 
York. 

1823, December 25, Ordained Rev. James Goocn, as Pastor or the Cong. 
Church in Wast Minot, Me. Sermon by Rev. Asa Cummings, from 1 ‘Thess. 
ii. 8. 

1828, December 25, Installed Rev. Joszepu Sreere, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Castleton, Vt. Sermon by Rev. President Bates, from I 
Tim. iis. 1. 

1823, December 26, Ordained Rev. Benyamin P. Wincuester, as Pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Corinna, Me. Sermon by Rev. Zenas Hall. 

1828, December 31, Ordained at Addison, Vt. as Evangelists, Rev. Merit 
Hagman and Rev. Amur J, Parxer, Sermon by Rev. T. A. Merril. 

1828, December 31, Installed Rev. Prince Hawes, as Pastor of the Ist 
Cong. Church in Wiodbridge, Conn. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hawes of Lyme. 

1829, January 1, Installed Rev. Asaner. Davis, as Pastor of a new Uni- 
tarian Church m Portsmouth, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Gannett, of Bos- 
ton, from Rom. viii. 6. 

1829, January 1, Installed Rev. Revsen. Porrer, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Charch in Meredith, 3d division, N. H. Sermon by Rev. N. Bouton. 

1829, January 14, Ordained Rev. Samvext Kiyessury, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Andover, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Church. 

1829, January 14, Ordained Rev. Joun Storrs, as Pastor of the Evangeli- 
cal Cong. Chureh, in Barre, Mass, Sermon by Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D 
of West Springfield, from Psalm exviii. 25. 

1829, January 21, Ordained Rev. Jonarnan Cove, as Pastor of the Ist 
Cong. Church in Kingston, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Brazor, of Salem, 
from Rom. xii. 11. 

1829, January 21, Installed Rev. Levi Smiru, as Pastor of the Evangelical 
Chareh in East Sudbury, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

1829, January 21, Ordained Rev. Spencer F. Brann, as Pastor of the 
Ist Cong. Church in Methuen, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Dimmuick ot 
Newburyport. 

1829, January 21, Ord sined Rev. C. Spracue Henry, as Pastor of the 2d 
Cong. Church in Greenfield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sprague. 

1829, January 21, Orduined at Barre, Vt. Rev. Joun F. Sroyz, as an 
Evangelist 
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1829, January 23, Installed Rev. Crewenr Parker, as Pastor of tho 
Cong. Charch in Shapleigh, West P.Me. Sermon by Rey. Mr. Bacon fiom 
Mark, xvi. 15. : t 

182), January 29, Ordained Rev. Isaac Esty, as Pastor of the Cong 
Church at Cape Elizabeth,Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Jenkins. : 7 

1829, Feb, 4, Installed, Rev. Benner F. Norrarop, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Chureh in Manchester, Conn. Sermon by Rev. Caleb J. Tenney, of 
Weathersfield. Ni, | Se 


FORTRY. 


UBIQUITY OF GOD. 
BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


And thus Thou wert, and art the Fountain soul 
And countless worlds around Thee live and roll ; 
In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 

Diffused, yet undiminished—every whiere : 
All life and motion from thy source began, 
From worlds to atoms, angels down to man. 


Lord of all being, where can faney fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by thine eye ? 
Where can we hide, beneath thy blazing sun, 
Where dwell’st Thou not, the boundless, viewless One ? 


Shall guilt crouch down within the cavern’s gloom, 
And quivering, groaning, meditate her doom! 
Or scalethe mountain where the whirlwinds rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 
Within the cavera-gloom Thine eye can see, 
The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee ! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder storms, 
Dark'ning the skies into terrific forms ! 
Beams in the lightning, rocks upon the seas, 
Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze : 
In calm and storm, in heaven and earth thou art ; 
Trace but thy works, they bring Thee to the heart ! 
The fulness of thy presence who ean see ? 
Man cannot live, great God, and look on Thee : 
Around thy form eternal lightnings glow : 
Thy voice appals the shuddering world below 


There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth 
And long may I remain th’ adoring child 
Of nature's majesty, sublime or wild. 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock and sea, 
Alltake their terrors and their charms from Thee: 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 
Moves through the world, the universal soul. 


Eaxrata.—We regret, that owing to the miscarriage ofa provf, the follow- 
Page 305, 1. 3 from bottom, after 
sin, insert”. P 306, 1.4, from top, expunge the following words, ought it 
not to be made the means of the greatest good. P. 306,1. 11 from bottom, 
for Palagian read Pelagian. P. 307, 1.5 from top, for waving r. waiving — 
P. 397, 1. 22 from top, for thou wilt r. shalt thou. P. 307, 1.27 fromtop, for 
does r.doest. P. 310, 1.5 from top, for seems r. seem. P. 310, |. 16 from 
top, for difficulties r. difficulty. P. 310, |. 18, from top, for to r.in. P. 310, 
last line, for invitation r. invitations. 


ing errors escaped, in our last numbet 





